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Eastern Polynesians that the two groups should be 
regarded as two branches of an original non-Malay 
[Indonesian] stock” (p. 326). 

According to Mr. Mathew’s theory, Indonesian and 
Malay elements are implicated in his third invasion of 
Australia. 

Mr. Mathew devotes several chapters to a concise 
account of the handicrafts, institutions, social customs, 
sorcery and religion of the Australian natives, and one 
may gain from the book a very good idea of the 
Australians as a whole ; this account is not a mere 
compilation from published sources, as Mr. Mathew has 
had practical experience with “ black fellows,” and 
numerous original and hitherto unpublished observations 
are scattered throughout the book. The careful gram¬ 
matical study and vocabularies of Australian languages, 
which occupy nearly half the book, will be of 
great assistance to students of linguistics—the Kabi 
grammar is an original contribution. The appropriate 
title of the book is derived from the widely-spread names 
of the two main clan divisions of the Australians ; the 
author asks (p. 19):—“ Is there any better explanation of 
the facts possible than that the eaglehawk and the crow 
represent two distinct races of men which once contested 
for the possession of Australia, the taller, more powerful 
and more fierce 1 eaglehawk ’ race [“ Dravidian ”] over¬ 
coming and in places exterminating the weaker, more 
scantily-equipped sable ‘crows’ ?” 

The present writer has endeavoured to give a fair 
summary of the views held by Mr. Mathew, but it 
appears to him that the author has not fully appreciated 
the complexity of the problem which he has set himself to 
solve. It is also evident that Mr. Mathew has not had 
access to a number of works that bear upon his subject ; 
some excuse in this respect must, however, be granted to 
students who reside in the Colonies. The author must 
be credited with a broad grasp of Australian ethnography, 
and even if his theories do not receive the support of 
other students, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has done some good service, since generalisation 
is the salt of science. Alfred C. Haddon. 


CYPRIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum , with a Chronicle of 
Excavations undertaken since the British Occupation , 
and Introductory Notes on Cypriote Archaeology. By 
John L. Myres, M.A., and Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Ph.D. Pp. xii + 224. With eight plates. 8vo. (Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press, 1899.) 

HIS work aspires to be at once a scientific catalogue 
of, and a handy guide to, the contents of the 
Cyprus Museum. For the latter purpose it is provided 
with a flexible cloth binding, for the former it is written in 
a logical and “ scientific” manner, although, by the way, 
prehistoric archaeology is not a science, and never 
will be one : it is simply a body of disconnected observa¬ 
tions, from which one or two more or less probable con¬ 
clusions can be drawn. The authors deal with an 
enormous mass of material, and the necessity of com¬ 
pressing this into a portable form has made their book 
resemble more a collection of transcribed shorthand 
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notes than anything else. These notes, which are only 
rendered intelligible by reference to headings which 
themselves have sometimes to be elucidated by further 
headings, will no doubt be of use to the student of 
Cyprian archaeology, but will hardly be understanded of 
the casual student tourist who essays to visit the 
Museum with this book in his hand. What, for in¬ 
stance, will he make of the following (p. 169): “6061- 
6063. Legs and feet. 6061. Colossal. 6062-6069. San¬ 
dalled. 6067. Corkscrew curls and diadem with 
quatrefoils in relief. 6068-6069. Faces.” He will not at 
once realise the fact that for the necessary elucidation of 
these mysterious fragments he must refer back a page 
or so to the headings: “XI, Tamassos,” “ B. Statues 
of deity or votary in native style ; colossal, life-size, or 
smaller: all male,” “a. Terra-cotta; moulded; hollowf 
and that similar researches will have to be made when¬ 
ever he wishes to obtain an intelligible description and 
explanation of any object which he may be looking at. 
Only persons with some knowledge of archaeology will 
be able to find their way about this catalogue, and they 
will often have to complain of the marvellous epigram¬ 
matic manner in which many of the objects are described. 
No. 5569 is described as follows (p. 156): “ H. o. 10.’ 
That is all. Nor does the heading “Miscellaneous” 
lighten our darkness very much. We eventually discover 
that Nos. 5501-5569 are terra-cottas from Kition, but 
what kind of miscellaneous terra-cotta No. 5569 is we 
have not found out yet. And surely such a description 
as “Silver Vessels, &c. 4871-4873. Spoons. Cf. 

Bibl. Nat. 1635-7.” (p. 139), is insufficient. Other similar 
instances might be quoted, but at the same time Mr. 
Myres’ descriptions are often full and careful enough : 
e.g. Nos. 5017, 5048, 5571, or the group 5801-5826. 

No doubt the form of the book is extremely logical, but 
this very characteristic, pushed to its extreme as it is 
here, makes it quite useless to the casual tourist, unless 
he has a very considerable knowledge, not only of Greek 
archaeology generally, but also of the current theories on 
the subject. The two aims of this catalogue are, in fact, 
mutually exclusive. 

Treating the book entirely from the point of view of the 
archaeologist, we still find something to criticise as well 
as to praise. The commencement of the introduction (up 
to the middle of p. 16) is clear and good : nothing is 
more probable in early Greek archaeology than the general 
position of the prae-Mycenaean and Mycenaean cultures 
with relation to the general development of European 
civilisation ; they were the local phases of the general 
European culture of the Ages of Copper and Bronze. 
But later on the introduction becomes somewhat wild 
and therewith also somewhat too dogmatic in tone ; all 
its statements as to the predominant influence of Cyprian 
culture, as distinct from that of the “ prte-Mycenaean ” 
lands generally, on that of early Europe, or the deriva¬ 
tion of the pottery-types of the Mondsee-area from tha 
of Cyprus and of the Central European knowledge of 
copper from the same island are stated with very little 
intimation of the fact that they are one and all purely 
hypothetical, and are founded on a series of arguments 
from analogy which are often of doubtful validity. In 
fact, the whole gospel of the “ Typology ” of pots and 
pans, which is nowadays so fashionable, and is relied 
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upon to explain the whole course of the development of 
early civilisation, probably rests on no firmer bases than 
do the similar gospels which profess to elucidate man’s 
early history by means of a comparison of his languages 
or the varying shapes of his skull. 

The statements in the latter part of Mr. Myres’ intro¬ 
duction are, then, purely hypothetical. Many are prob¬ 
able enough, but they are not proven historical facts. 
Take, for instance, his reference to the date of the 
Mycenaean (he prefers the hideous and hybrid form 
Mykenaean ) period of Greek culture. Now it seems 
very probable that the art of the Mycentean period, 
marking the culminating point of the Bronze Age 
culture of Greece, came to an end in Greece proper in 
consequence of the overthrow of the Achaian hegemony 
by the Dorians, who very possibly introduced the use of 
iron and the rude “ Geometrical ” style of art into Greece 
about 1000-800 B.C. But this is only a theory. And 
neither this theory nor the fact that Mycentean pottery 
has been found in the remains of King Khuenaten’s city 
at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt (date about 1430 b.c.) justify 
Mr. Myres in saying (p. 20) that “ the Mykenasan Age is 
placed between 1700 and 900 B C. by the find-groups in 
Egypt, Rhodes and Mykente,” although it is quite true that 
“this date agrees with the best Greek tradition.” All we 
can say is that the Mycenaean Age apparently goes back 
to at least 1430 B.c., and probably earlier. That it ended 
in Greece proper about 800 (not 900) b.c. seems very 
probable, but that it continued in the always backward 
and conservative island of Cyprus till the beginning of 
the seventh century at latest seems to be shown by the 
new discoveries at Kurion and Enkorni, where, in con¬ 
junction with Mycenaean remains of a debased type, 
Babylonian cylinders of the eighth century have been 
found. Mr. Myres falls foul of this hypothesis (p, 20), as 
was to have been expected. 

In some respects the catalogue is not quite up-to-date. 
It is a year or two since Prof. Petrie’s theory of a “ New 
Race ” of “ Libyans ” was given up, and the true position 
of the “New Race” remains as those of the prehistoric 
Egyptians was pointed out by M. de Morgan. Yet in 
a book published in 1899 we read (p. 16) of 

“the Libyan race, discovered in 1895 by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie in the settlements and tombs at Balias and 
Nagada . . . this civilisation, which fills the gap between 
the sixth and the eleventh dynasty . . .,” &c. 

The gap between these dynasties covers'the period 
3500 -3000 b.c. : the remains from Balias and Nagdda 
are those of the late Neolithic or “ALneolithic ” 
periods in Egypt, and most certainly date long before 
4500 B.C. It is a pity that Mr. Myres did not even at 
the eleventh hour insert a paragraph in his list of corri¬ 
genda noting this fact. 

Prof. Petrie connected this “ Libyan” culture with the 
early civilisation of Palestine, which he ascribed to the 
Amorites, of whom we know nothing more than their 
name. So Mr. Myres talks of a “ Libyo-Amorite cul¬ 
ture” (p. 17). Prof. Petrie also closely connected the 
prae-Mycentean stage of southern European civilisation 
with the “ Libyo-Amorite culture.” But this connection 
Mr. Myres hesitates to accept, although he admits re¬ 
semblances of pottery-technique, &c., between the two. 
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An acceptance of this theory means now an acceptance 
of the idea that the pne-Mycenaean stage of Greek culture 
goes back to at least 5000 years b.c., and that it was at 
that time closely connected with the primitive civilis¬ 
ation of Egypt. It is difficult to imagine how this 
connection can be maintained to have ever existed. The 
famous copper sword which was found in the prehistoric 
tomb 836 at Nagdda is of late pras-Mycentean type 
(“ quasi-Mykenaean,” teste Mr. Myres, who also claims it 
as especially Cyprian in style), and so probably dates 
after 2000 B.C., while the things.with which it was found 
belonged to the half-savage ancestors of the Egyptians of 
the first dynasty. This is an example of the uncertain, 
ties of the archaeological method generally. The sword 
proves no connection. We are by no means inclined to 
grant the contention that the prae-Mycenaean culture 
may go back to an indefinite period B.c., and that such 
swords may have been in use as well 5000 as 2000 B.C. 
And the other evidence does not allow us to date even 
the earliest remains of the prae-Mycenaean age, the lovyest 
towns of Hissarlik and Athens, a day earlier than 2500 
B.C., so that the prehistoric Egyptian and prehistoric 
Greek cultures cannot be regarded as contemporaneous. 
Both were primitive, half-savage ; hence the analogies 
between their artistic methods. To argue a contem¬ 
porary connection from such analogies is impossible. 

And no such connection can be shown to have existed 
by way of Libya : we cannot say that there is any¬ 
thing particularly Libyan about the prehistoric Egyptian 
pottery, &c., because we have not the slightest idea of 
what early Libyan pottery was like. In fact, the “New 
Race” objects were dubbed “Libyan” on account of 
their curiously isolated and strange appearance when 
placed chronologically between two well-defined periods 
of the regular Egyptian civilisation : it was foreign and 
barbarous, why not Libyan? (In much the same way 
every inexplicable object found in Egypt used to be called 
“Ethiopian,” the remains of Mycenaean culture were 
dubbed Phoenician or Karian, and those of the Assyriz- 
ing civilisation of Asia Minor received the now somewhat 
discredited appellation “ Hittite.” It is quite true that 
unless some theory is made to account for inexplicable 
phenomena, little progress is possible. But such theories 
ought never to be, as they so often are, regarded as 
dogmas to be persistently maintained in spite of con¬ 
troverting evidence.) These inexplicable objects being 
then “ Libyan,” people began to think about Lake 
Tritonis and its legends, about the alliance of the 
Greek “ Akaiuasha ” (who may quite possibly have 
been Achaians) with the Libyans (n.b. as late as 
1250 b.c.), and so the “ prae-Mycenaean ” culture of 
the north-eastern coasts of the Mediterranean was 
connected with the “New Race” culture through 
the medium of Libya. Even now that we know that the 
“ New Race” culture is at least two thousand years older 
than Prof. Petrie’s first dating, this Libyan-Greek con¬ 
nection seems to be maintained, although there is no 
need to suppose that the remains from Balias and 
Nagdda are Libyan, or anything else than primitive 
Egyptian. Even those yellow-haired Kabyles from 
Balias and Nagdda have been shown by the unen- 
thusiastic Virchow to owe their Indo-Germanic locks to 
the action of the salt in the soil 1 
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in a list of Egyptian (Naukratite) porcelain charms 
and ornaments on p. 137, Mr. Myres mentions “ 4726- 
4732. Hawk-headed deity with disc on head. . . . 
4736-4737. Hippopotamus-headed deity. . . . 4746. 

Ram-headed deity.” We are not informed whether 
4746 is Amen or Khnetnu, and the names of 4726-4732 
(apparently Ra) and 4736-4737 (Taurt) might well have 
been given. And what is the inscription on the Baby¬ 
lonian cylinder, No. 4501, which, by the way, is not 
necessarily of early date, about ? The “ hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions” on the scarabs (Nos. 4541, 4547-4549; 
p. 135) are ignored. 

Turning to a comparatively unimportant detail, we note 
a frequent occurrence of the hideous Germanism, “snow¬ 
man technique.” Cannot some better term than this be 
devised for the style of what are merely rude hand-made 
figures ? 

The labour of correcting misprints in such a work 
must have been colossal; but the result is extremely 
good. We only notice Ra-men-kepher for Ra-men- 
kheper on p. 135. To Mr. H. B. Walters, who read the 
proofs through, much praise is due. He is also re¬ 
sponsible for the annexed reports on excavations at 
Kurion, Salamis and Maroni, from which a good idea of 
the marvellous mixture which the average Cyprian tomb 
contains may be obtained. We are still far from 
being able to dogmatise with regard to Cyprian 
archaeology ! 

The indices also deserve praise, but the mistaken aim 
of making the book serve as a traveller’s guide has, by 
restricting its size, sadly curtailed the number and size of 
the plates. 

Generally speaking, the book will be to the “ way¬ 
faring man ” (p. viii.) of little use, but to the archaeologist 
it will no doubt prove valuable. Although, we expect, 
that if he already knows the collection, he will often find 
it difficult to recognise the objects from Mr. Myres’ and 
“ 0 -R’”s somewhat meagre descriptions of them, yet the 
care with which the known proi/enance of all objects is 
noted, and vague statements on the subject are sifted and 
verified by the authors, will be of great assistance to 
him. He will know how far Mr. Myres’ archaeological 
theories will be of service to him. If archaeology is to 
be constructive, if it seeks to explain its discoveries, it 
must formulate hypotheses. These hypotheses are often 
suggestive, often really explain things in a manner 
which, as far as we can know, is perfectly satisfactory ; 
but as often they are mere ballons d’essai, improbable 
and unsatisfactory. Hypotheses of both kinds occur in 
the introduction to the Cyprus Museum Catalogue: the 
archaeologist will be able to distinguish between them, 
but the “ wayfaring man ” has no means of separating 
the wheat from the chaff. On him, therefore, it cannot 
be too strongly impressed that the whole story of the 
development of human civilisation in Cyprus and the 
TEgean basin before the 8th century B.c. is still merely a 
collection of hypotheses, sometimes agreeing, more often 
disagreeing, with one another, and therefore that any 
description of “ Early Man * in Greece or in Cyprus 
is not a statement of historical facts, but a simple 
expression of the individual opinion of its author on 
the subject. 
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TEXT-BOOK ON THE STRENGTH OF 
MA TERIALS. 

The Strength of Materials. By Prof. J. A. Ewing, F.R.S. 

Pp. xii + 246. (Cambridge University Press, 1899.) 
LL teachers and students of applied mechanics will 
heartily welcome this book. It is based on the 
author’s article, “ Strength of Materials,” which appears 
in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. As 
in his book on the “ Steam Engine,” the present book 
is characterised by Prof. Ewing’s excellent style and 
clearness of exposition. The subject matter includes 
those portions of the subject which are usually taught 
at the higher colleges. 

The author wastes no time in plunging into his subject. 
The first two chapters are devoted to a general analysis 
between stress and strain, and the relation between the 
three elastic coefficients in an isotropic body. Probably 
many teachers would prefer to postpone the considera¬ 
tion of part of these two chapters—particularly the con¬ 
tents of the second—to a later stage of the book, and 
this can readily be done without interfering with the 
usefulness of the book as a text-book. Chapter iii. 
deals with non-elastic strain, a part of the subject on 
which Prof. Ewing is particularly qualified to speak. A 
concise account is given of some of the recent experi¬ 
ments of Mr. Muir on the effect of heating in facilitating 
recovery of elasticity after overstraining, and it is to be 
hoped that in any future editions the author will give a 
full account of the very recent experiments by Mr. Rosan- 
hain and himself on the crystalline structure of metals 
—a subject which, in the present edition, is merely re¬ 
ferred to. The fourth chapter will be found exceedingly 
valuable to the teacher, dealing, as it does, with the test¬ 
ing of materials, and containing photographs of several 
pieces of self-contained apparatus designed (by the 
author) to determine the various elastic constants, and 
which have been proved to be serviceable in the author’s 
laboratory at Cambridge, Chapters v. and vi. deal with 
uniformly-varying distributions of stress, and the bending 
and shearing stresses induced in beams. On page 98 
will be found some interesting remarks on the variation 
of stress over different sections of a tie-rod. In dealing 
with this subject it is interesting to notice that in a 
uniformly strained piece of any shape whatever having 
parallel sides, the distribution of stress over any section 
might be graphically determined by Prof. Hele-Shaw’s 
method of the flow of a viscous fluid between two 
parallel plates placed very near together, the boundaries 
having the same shape as the piece considered. The 
stress at any point will then be inversely as the dis¬ 
tance between adjacent stream-lines, the stream-lines 
being supposed spaced at equal distances apart at a 
section where the stress is uniformly distributed. The 
deflection of beams and the question of continuous 
girders are discussed in Chapter vii., whilst in Chapter 
ix. will be found a luminous treatment of struts and 
columns. Chapter x. is devoted to a consideration of the 
torsion of shafts and of springs, whilst in Chapter xi. the 
stresses induced in thin and thick cylinders due to in¬ 
ternal or external pressure, and in a thin rotating disc 
are treated in an exceedingly lucid manner. A valuable 
addition to the contents of these chapters would be an 
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